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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Wednesday, August ZZ. The Nobth American Review. 

Ninty-one years ago The North American Eeview was 
inaugurated as a quarterly. In that form it served its purpose 
and fulfilled its mission admirably for a period of sixty years. 
It then became a bi-monthly, and in 1878 a monthly, in which 
form it has rendered continuous service of no mean value to 
the present time. It now becomes a fortnightly in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the generation. From this day forward 
The North American Eeview will have a distinctive policy. Its 
motto, " Tros Tyrivsque mihi nullo discrimine agetw," hallowed 
by age, and scrupulously safeguarded throughout its long and 
honorable career, stands. It will continue more earnestly than 
ever not only to permit, but to seek, expression of the best thought 
upon subjects of vital importance, from every conceivable point 
of view. But, in addition, it will hold and utter frank, unbiased, 
independent and, we hope, intelligent opinions of its own. Sim- 
ultaneously will be incorporated in it a department charged with 
the consideration of serious current literature. Beginning with 
this number, The North American Eeview becomes, so far as we 
know, the only fortnightly magazine in the English-reading world. 



Thubsday, August 23. President Roosevelt's True Position. 

We confess to a natural liking for close reasoning, but we must 
say that the fine-spun logic of " Q " in this number, subtly simple 
though it is, is to our mind far from convincing. It may be, 
and in some cases doubtless is, true that, in striving for actual 
meaning, context, environment, temperament and what not must 
be accorded even greater importance than the mere letter of asser- 
tion. But, beneath all, at the very root, is motive, respecting which 
the clever analyst is curiously silent, possibly from ignorance. 
We happen to be in a position to supply the deficiency and, in- 
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ci dentally, perhaps put a stop to a discussion which cannot fail 
to annoy a public servant who already has a sufficiency of troubles. 

While the world was acclaiming the President's success in ef- 
fecting peace between Japan and Bussia, the remark was made to 
him that one certain outcome of that extraordinary achievement 
would be a mighty popular demand that he succeed himself. 
With simple candor he rejoined that he thought not, and he added 
that he had no illusions regarding the matter; that at that mo- 
ment he was at the apex of moral authority and personal popu- 
larity; that he could not stay there, and could not hope to go 
higher; therefore, in these respects he must necessarily take the 
down grade. Whatever his conception of duty should impel him 
to do, in the effort he was bound to make to solve great problems, 
would engender bitter feelings and make enemies. There was 
no escape from that result. Consequently, as President, he should 
be far less efficacious and far less popular at the end of his term 
than at that time. He had appreciated that certainty on the day 
of his election, and he realized it more fully then, when at the pin- 
nacle, than ever before. In view of these circumstances, it would 
be surprising if it should not be apparent to the next Convention 
that another could bear the standard with a better prospect of 
success. In any case, he personally was convinced that all he 
could accomplish as President would be achieved during his 
present term, and he simply would not accept a renomination. 

Now, as " Q " would say, what is the deduction ? That there 
could arise no possible contingency that might make it necessary 
for Mr. Eoosevelt to heed a unanimous mandate of his country? 
Certainly not. The West may rise in armed rebellion against the 
East, as once upon a time the South did rise against the North; 
or we may be in the throes of a death struggle with Great Britain 
and Japan ; or the Almighty may extinguish half of our popula- 
tion by a scourge of famine. In such an event, a transcendent 
duty would confront Mr. Eoosevelt, and he, of course, would 
answer the call. But it is silly to imagine that such happenings 
are so likely that they need be even thought of. To a demand 
for continuance in service, for any reason less vital to the welfare 
of the Nation, such as might and quite likely will come from 
politicians to " save the party," which means " from office-holders 
to save their places," it may be accepted as a finality that no heed 
whatsoever need be anticipated from Theodore Eoosevelt. The 
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work begun he will continue on the floor of the United States 
Senate. 



Friday, August 2^. One Disadvantage of Great Riches. 

One pathetic phase attending the accumulation of great riches 
is the necessity of dying. A millionaire recently deceased never 
used the word " death/' and always resented its utterance in his 
presence. We know another man, quite as rich in worldly goods, 
who suffers from the same dislike in a degree even more in- 
tense. A standing order maintains in his household that all 
obituary notices be clipped from newspapers before they reach 
bis eye. It is not because he is fearful of consequences in the 
hereafter, for he sincerely believes himself to be a good man, and 
if his name were given the consensus of opinion would be that 
he haa lived a better life than the majority of human beings. 
Having this conviction, and being satisfied further that he can rely 
upon the justice at least of the One in whose image he himself 
was created, he feels no apprehension of an untoward fate. He 
simply cannot bear the thought of dying. He loves to live to do 
good. It may be that, being human, he enjoys the distinction of 
his exceptional opportunities, and that, like Thomas Jefferson, he 
objects to going even to Heaven as one of a flock. The greatest 
cf philosophers pronounced the building of a church or chapel by 
a rich man an act of cowardice. Mark Twain calls it hedging. 
But this man is not a coward; nor does he feel the necessity of 
currying favor with the Almighty. It simply is that the con- 
sciousness of what he can do now is present in his mind in every 
waking moment, and the apprehension that he may be less efficient 
in the beyond is what troubles him. A shrewd analyst of charac- 
ter once remarked that the reason why our present Chief Magis- 
trate occasionally compromises with forces that he himself pro- 
nounces immoral and even vicious, is that he is constitutionally 
incapable of dying with a cause, being firmly convinced that even 
partial accomplishment is preferable to a mere possibility of com- 
plete resurrection. Whether or not this be true in the case of the 
President, it probably does apply to that of the very rich man. 
In business, it is the difference between certainty and speculation. 
Proverbially, the gambler does not fear to die. Death is only one 
of his many hazards. But the truly good man, having much to 
lose, not only in worldly possessions, but in opportunities for 
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doing good, is tormented often to the limit of endurance by his 
inability to pierce the clouds. Doubtless, if there were any pros- 
pect of success, a large fund could be raised to promote a 
Society of Inquiry that could discover what Croesus is now 
doing, and whether or not, or in what way, he is enjoying 
himself. Those who have less to lose naturally have smaller 
cause for worriment. So on the whole not only the merely 
well-to-do, but the very poor, may comfortably assume a rea- 
sonable equality in the distribution of happiness during earth- 
ly existence. As to the immediate value of material possessions, 
probably Disraeli was not far wrong when he declared that the 
most contented man is he who is known to have an income of five 
thousand pounds and who really has twice as much. 



Saturday, August 25. A Novelist in Politics. 

Me. Winston Churchill's novel, " Coniston," seems to us 
by far the best he has yet written. His people may be less 
romantic than the earlier creatures of his imagination, but they 
are more human and closer to the soil. Jethro Bass will 
surely live as a masterful type of a class rapidly passing into 
oblivion. It is a pity that at the last, in order to serve his senti- 
ments, he was obliged to betray his latest ally; but, after all, it 
is difficult to perceive how else the way could have been cleared 
for the happy union of two loving hearts, a consummation, of 
course, essential to the satisfaction of the reader. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Churchill, who is young and ambitious like 
his namesake in England, should have been impelled by his chival- 
rous sense to avenge Jethro, and himself attack the railway 
monopoly which unhorsed his hero. 

As a candidate for Governor of New Hampshire, we consider it 
unlikely that Mr. Churchill will go far, because of the fact that 
the old settlers on the granite hills not only are somewhat set in 
their ways, but undoubtedly regard him, although perhaps favor- 
ably and as a good advertisement for the State, as an acquisition 
so recent as to render political aspiration slightly intrusive, but 
that is wholly a local matter which certainly does not call for fun- 
poking from outsiders. The not unkindly satire of the New York 
Evening Post finds excuse in its cleverness, but the Christian Ad- 
vocate sadly erred when it remarked : " To elect a man Governor 
because he has written a novel, unless he would have been 
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eminently suitable to elect if he had never written a novel, is 
as absurd as it would be to make the present Poet Laureate of 
England Lord Chief Justice." These words taken literally ex- 
press a sound judgment, of course, but they really convey an im- 
pression which in the circumstances is unpardonable. We are not 
familiar with the editorial utterances of the Christian Advocate, 
but do not doubt they are of a class that deplores constantly the 
low state of American politics as indicated by the characters and 
purposes of office-holders. It ought, then, to rejoice over, rather 
than slur, a creditable candidacy. Such animadversions are quite 
as effective as greed itself in maintaining a low level of political 
life, in that they tend to bring public service under contempt. 
That Mr. Churchill is an amateur in politics is so much the better. 
We have had a sufficiency of professionals. He is at least intelli- 
gent, earnest, high-minded, a close student of political con- 
ditions and he has even served a valuable apprenticeship in the 
Legislature of his State. Would that there were more like him 
ready, willing, and eager, not only to accept, but to seek, honorable 
political preferment from their fellows ! To all such is plainly 
due the moral support of religious journals especially, in place of 
caustic observations tending to their discouragement. 



Monday, August 27. American Journalism of To-day. 

The versatile Emperor of Germany is the latest critic of mod- 
ern journalism. He deplores especially the lack of preparation 
on the part of those who engage in the business of moulding public 
opinion. To obtain recognition in the ministry, the law, medicine, 
or even dentistry, years of application resulting in tangible 
evidenee of proficiency are required. This, he thinks, is as 
it should be, but in journalism, he asserts, a lad of twenty may 
sally forth, note-book in hand, make a collection of baseless 
rumors, and forthwith produce and publish articles which may set 
the world on fire. The Emperor is not the only one who cherishes 
this delusion respecting the method of making newspapers. Even 
in this enlightened country, many otherwise well-informed per- 
sons regard with a species of awe the smart young man seeking 
an interview. They behold in him one who possesses mysterious 
power and authority. As a matter of fact, he is only a gleaner 
of wisps of information, which in common with thousands of 
others find their way into the winnowing-machine. The man be- 
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hind, unseen by His Majesty and fellow critics, is the editor. It is 
his intelligence and judgment, hardened in the most severe school 
of mental development known to civilization, that determines what 
shall or shall not be given to the public. ]STo other profession 
requires so perfect a combination of undoubted integrity, alert 
intellectuality and dispassionate mental balance; nor, in this 
country at any rate, does any other calling possess these qualities 
in so high a degree. 

It is usual in the present day to deplore the so-called tendencies 
of American journalism, especially as manifested by newspapers 
of what is known as the yellow or drab variety. That there is 
substantial basis for this opinion is sadly apparent, but the most 
casual analysis quickly demonstrates that the percentage of evil 
is exceedingly small, and is too often recognized as typical simply 
because it is more blatantly in evidence. Study and reflection 
promptly dispel the illusion. Take, for example, the group of 
standard public journals whose announcements appear upon the 
advertising pages of this Ebview. Ponder day by day, as we do 
with keen enjoyment, their editorial utterances, and very little 
time will be required to convince a fair mind that in self-respect, 
breadth of vision, quality of diction, true patriotism, hatred of 
wrong and love of right, fearlessness, accuracy of statement, and 
like qualities, they never before fulfilled their mission so worthily. 
The quality which first impresses one making this perusal is the 
striking individuality of each. Not so many years ago it was 
anticipated and freely predicted by masters of the craft that New 
York would soon become the heart and leader of American public 
journalism, and that all newspapers published elsewhere would be 
subordinated. But that time has not yet arrived, and, in point 
of fact, it seems more distant than ever. 

We said that the most notable trait of these newspapers 
is individuality. Upon glancing again over the list and making 
a quick comparison with the journals of former days, we are 
disposed to revise this judgment and to pronounce acquired 
independence their most distinguishing attribute. Thirty 
years ago each of these great newspapers was bitterly partisan. 
To-day every one, without exception, is free and independent of 
political parties, cliques, and all contaminating influences. Best 
indication of all is their extraordinary and growing prosperity, 
conclusively demonstrating general public recognition and ap- 
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proval of true worth and creditable methods. If it be true, as 
Count Witte observed, that the newspapers are our real rulers, 
there need be no doubt of the tendency of the Republic towards 
saner and better government. The sea of American journalism 
was never so clear and clean as it is to-day. The yellow journal 
is but a bullfrog on the bank. 



Tuesday, Augu&t 28. The Record of a Bad Example. 

It will be a disappointment to Mr. Upton Sinclair to learn 
that he was not a pioneer in the discovery of the use of wrong 
labels upon packages of meat products. Years ago there was a 
Mr. Dickens, who prowled through queer places in England and 
wrote down his impressions. His literature was less violent than 
Mr. Sinclair's, and some might say that it was more artistic. 
The saving grace of humor, in any case, was never lacking. For 
example, Mr. Pickwick, attended by his faithful servant, sought 
rest and recreation in the shade of the trees. And then, — but 
let Mr. Dickens proceed : 

"That's the place where we are to lunch; and, by Jove, there's the 
boy with the basket, punctual as clock-work!" 

" So he is," said Mr. Pickwick, brightening up. " Good boy, that. 
I'll give him a shilling, presently. Now, then, Sam, wheel away." 

" Hold on, sir," said Mr. Weller, invigorated with the prospect of re- 
freshments. " Out of the vay, young leathers. If you walley my 
precious life don't upset me, as the gen'Fm'n said to the driver, when 
they was a-carryin' him to Tyburn." And quickening his pace to a 
sharp run, Mr. Weller wheeled his master nimbly to the green hill, shot 
him dexterously out by the very side of the basket, and proceeded to 
unpack it with the utmost dispatch. 

" Weal pie," said Mr. Weller, soliloquizing, as he arranged the eat- 
ables on the grass. " Wery good thing is weal pie, when you know 
the lady as made it, and is quite sure it an't kittens; and after all, 
though, where's the odds, when they're so like weal that the wery piemen 
themselves don't know the difference?" 

"Don't they, Sam?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Not they, sir," replied Mr. Weller, touching his hat. " I lodged in 
the same house vith a pieman once, sir, and a wery nice man he was — 
reg*lar clever chap, too — make pies out o' anything, he could. ' What a 
number o' cats you keep, Mr. Brooks,' says I, when I'd got intimate 
with him. ' Ah,' says he, ' I do — a good many,' says he. ' You must be 
wery fond o' cats,' says I. ' Other people is,' says he, a-winkin' at me ; 
'they an't in season till the winter, though,' says he. 'Not in season!' 
says I. ' No,' says he, ' fruits is in, cats is out.' ' Why, what do you 
mean?' says I. 'Mean?' says he. 'That I'll never be a party to the 
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combination o' the butchers, to keep up the prices o' meat,' says he. 
'Mr. Weller,' says he, a-squeezing my hand wery hard, and vispering in 
my ear — ' don't mention this here agin — but it's the seasonin' as does it. 
They're all made o' them noble animals,' says he, a-pointin' to a wery 
nice little tabby kitten, * and I seasons 'em for beefsteak, weal, or kid- 
ney, 'cordiu' to the demand. And more than that,' says he, ' I can make a 
weal a beefsteak, or a beefsteak a kidney, or any one of 'em a mutton, at 
a minute's notice, just as the market changes, and appetites wary!'" 



Wednesday, August 29. The Value of a Little Knowledge. 

We know a man who has great interest in and little knowledge 
of things scientific. Fortunately well-to-do and free from the 
necessity of constant' endeavor, he is able to acquire such in- 
formation respecting modern developments as he can com- 
prehend, and to make various and devious experiments of a 
nature which would be regarded generally as impracticable and 
wasteful. Such an one could not but be greatly stirred by the 
discovery of the mysterious force known as radio-activity. Forth- 
with he sought and obtained all existing data, few though they 
proved to be, respecting the qualities and adaptability of this in- 
comprehensible energy. For a long time mystified and beginning 
to despair, he was greatly cheered by the news from Austria that 
the learned scientists of the Continent, in conference assembled, 
had discovered that the light of the sun was radio-active, and that 
water surfaces exposed to the sun's rays became charged with this 
mysterious force ; therefore, he reasoned, there must be a material 
value and peculiar remedial and strengthening qualities in water 
surfaces. 

How to demonstrate his theory was most perplexing, but 
he finally hit upon a plan. Through his woodland and meadows 
ran a brook. Presently he built a dam at such a point as to 
create a sheet of water of considerable size, upon which the sun's 
rays fell as constantly as the perpetual whirling of the earth per- 
mitted. Over the dam naturally and necessarily there dripped a 
steady stream of water from the very surface which he suspected 
to be surcharged with radio-activity. It happened that, being 
an American, the builder had a wife who had many nerves, 
one child who had what is often referred to as an everlast- 
ing cold, another afflicted with weakness of the spine, and a 
third who had indulged his tastes so lavishly that he had 
seriously impaired the operation of his digestive organs. He 
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himself suffered from no complaint except chronic laziness, 
but he could not ignore the fact that even this minor and un- 
reprehensible complaint had been noted at intervals, and, indeed, 
somewhat freely commented upon, by members of his family group, 
more especially perhaps by the ubiquitous and, of course, inesti- 
mable sister-in-law. The excellent purposes which he had conceived 
as a consequence of bis theory he carefully refrained from an- 
nouncing. When the dam was completed and all was in readi- 
ness for the actual test, having full knowledge of the inherent 
curiosity of human and especially feminine nature, he arose one 
morning an hour or two after the sun had made its appearance 
and beaten upon the surface waters of the pond, and proceeded 
stealthily to a platform which he had constructed furtively be- 
neath the dam. There he revelled in the falling water with 
great glee, knowing full well that his action would be ob- 
served and surely imitated by those constantly tormented by 
the suspicion that he, or somebody else, might obtain some 
benefit or enjoyment of which they were balefully deprived. 
Cannily, as morning after morning he repeated the operation, 
he smilingly but firmly resisted all attempts to draw from 
him information respecting the effect of his experiment, but 
his anticipations were in due course of time fully realized. 
One by one the members of the family group fell under the 
spell; and, after the first somewhat terrifying experience, all 
yielded to the fascination of the buffeting of their bodies by 
surface waters presumably charged with radio-activity. And, 
curiously enough, it came to pass that nerves passed out of the 
real head of the family, leaving a sweetness of disposition notable 
theretofore by its absence, the perpetual cold of the second in 
authority disappeared, the weak spine became strong from what 
the commonplace family physician, knowing nothing of radio- 
activity, declared to be water massage, and the collegian recovered 
so completely from his indigestion that he was enabled to 
resume his position in the crew. Even the altogether admirable 
sister-in-law, who had begun to view with apprehension the multi- 
plication of weighing-machines, succumbed to the hardening proc- 
ess of radio-activity bountifully applied, and with the firm deter- 
mination characteristic of American ladies thus disposed, persisted 
with sufficient success to justify hope in an effort to attain slen- 
derness. 
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Thereupon the impracticable theorist rejoiced greatly until, 
to his horror, he awoke to the fact that his own tendency to in- 
dolence was slowly but surely being dissipated. Nevertheless, he 
chuckles gleefully over his unbetrayed discovery of a universal 
cure, and never misses an opportunity to make a test upon an un- 
suspecting ailing friend. He declares upon his honor that his 
experiment has proved successful in every instance. And, oddly 
enough, he is, although impracticable, a truthful man. 



Thursday, August 30. Mark Twain's Autobiography. 

The proverbial irony of fate was never more clearly marked 
than by the fact that the life of the world's greatest humorist 
has consisted of a succession of personal tragedies. From the 
very beginning, when, at the age of three, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, now known to the world as Mark Twain, was forgotten 
by his parents, and left alone in a forsaken house, to the fate- 
ful day which lost to him, then ripe in years and reputation, the 
most sympathetic and helpful of companions, each milestone has 
recorded a bereavement that would have exhausted or embittered 
an ordinary mind. It was inevitable that intervals of great de- 
spondency should enter into a life period so darkly denned, 
and such, indeed, has been the case, to the regret and sorrow of 
those who have been blessed with his intimate acquaintanceship. 
But in his breast there lived a spirit which rose triumphant over 
all depressing emotions, and still continues, after half a century, to 
make joy for more millions of human beings the world over than 
any other now existing. An attempt, even by one accomplished in 
the art, to analyze the character of this unique human genius would 
be futile. Its phases are too multifarious. There is humor pre- 
eminent, wit unexcelled, philosophy rare, if uneven ; repugnance, 
often violent, to wrong in any form; instinctive and invariable, 
though occasionally ill-timed, revolt against oppression of hu- 
manity whether by God or man ; all supplemented by the reason- 
ableness of a comrade, the kindliness of a friend, the devotion of a 
lover and the sweetness of a child. These are qualities which 
only those possessing the privilege of intimacy with him can fully 
appreciate, but it is surely a boon of inestimable value to all who 
have laughed or cried, or at times become indignant, even savage, 
with Mark Twain, that having well passed the allotted period 
of physical life his mind remains so clear, his heart so strong, 
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and his art so masterful, that in peaaefulness and with greater 
ease than ever before he is enabled to paint in beautiful diction 
the impressions that have illumined and, in turn, cheered and sad- 
dened his existence. It is a wonderful autobiography that he is 
writing, — wonderful, because of the variety of experiences it 
depicts, wonderful because of its truth, its sincerity, its frank- 
ness, its unhesitating and unrestricted human feeling. Much 
has been done, much remains to be done. It was the author's 
determination, at the beginning of his great task, that no part 
of his memoirs should reach the public until he should have 
passed away, but he finally yielded to the persuasions of those 
who were convinced that there might be pleasure for himself, as 
well as for an unlimited number of admirers and friends, in the 
presentation of such portions as could by no possibility give of- 
fence to any one now living. 

The first of these chapters selected appears in this Review. 
Other portions to follow in succeeding numbers will embrace 
all phases of personal experiences, characteristic comments upon 
passing events, the rollicking humor of early days, the wit of 
others known and appreciated, philosophies and foibles of the 
present generation, significant features of the most interesting 
period of American development, attachments at home, acquaint- 
anceships abroad, all painted deftly and simply with no regard for 
sequence or stereotyped narration, but with the consummate art 
of the master. We have read perhaps a quarter of the million 
of words which will finally be written, and are convinced that a 
life story of such surpassing interest was never told before. 



Friday, August 31. Secretary Eoot in South America. 

A wise Minister of State has been described as one who " should 
recognize evils from afar so as to prevent their growth in time, 
and should be able to disciiss the disposition of people and what 
may be hoped for from peace and feared in war." It is a happy 
circumstance that the United States seems to have such a Minister 
of State in Mr. Blihu Root. Barring possibly the mission of 
Benjamin Franklin to France, no visitation by an authorized 
representative of this nation has been productive of so much 
probable benefit to so great a number of somewhat dissociated 
peoples as that of the Secretary of State to the South-American 
republics. In common, we believe, with a vast majority of Amer- 
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ican citizens, we have never been greatly disturbed by govern- 
mental attacks, however wrongful in theory, upon presumed mo- 
nopolies or privileged corporations within the borders of our own 
territory. Only upon the assumption that cowardice might take 
possession of the courts established under the Constitution and 
that the spirit of equity in the minds of the people might become 
extinct, could apprehension of any very serious harm be justified. 
In our relations with other countries, however, there has undoubt- 
edly developed a tendency towards abruptness of method, due to 
the possession of overwhelming power and authority, calculated 
to give rise to grave concern. Physical conditions and vast ma- 
terial resources have been and are now recognized as adequate 
safeguards against deliberate seeking of conflict with us by other 
Powers. The only danger has seemed to lurk in the extension or 
possible misapplication of the doctrine, resting upon a basis none 
too stable, enunciated by President Monroe. It is obvious that this 
principle could not be rightfully sustained by a nation having re- 
gard for a people's right to govern itself in its own way, except by 
the desire and with the cooperation of the sister republics of 
South America. Nor can it be denied that in recent years there 
has arisen in that section of the hemisphere a sense of resentment 
against what the inhabitants construed as a paternalistic, or even 
dictatorial, attitude on the part of the United States. It has been 
the honor and privilege of Secretary Eoot to dissipate this im- 
pression. That he has succeeded in his mission to a degree far 
exceeding the anticipations of even the President or himself, 
seems to be firmly established by the reports from the various 
countries which he has visited. His achievement of the most far- 
reaching importance doubtless is the apparently perfect under- 
standing which he has reached with Senor Drago, who has come 
to be recognized as the foremost statesman of South America. The 
immediate result is expected to be a proposal to The Hague Con- 
vention, affirming the adherence of the republics of the two Amer- 
icas to the principle of arbitration for the settlement of difficulties 
liable to arise between themselves, and asking for an expression of 
opinion upon the question of determining up to what point the use 
of force, for the recovery of public debts, can be authorized. It is 
in fact within the range of probability, although as yet there is no 
official information to that effect, that Secretary Eoot has gone 
so far as to pledge the cooperation of this nation in insisting with 
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the South-American republics that the use of any force whatsor 
ever be denied as a matter of principle. But whatever may be the 
exact terms of the understanding, there can be no doubt that a 
tacit agreement, assuring common action on the part of all of the 
republics, including our own, has been reached. This in itself 
is a great accomplishment, and one which could have been effected 
only by the exercise of exceptional sagacity and consummate tact- 
fulness. The inevitable effect will be the hastening of the eco- 
nomic and political development of the Southern republics, which 
in turn cannot fail to be followed by closer commercial relation- 
ship between the North and South Americas of inestimable value 
to both. Prom the present outlook, it would seem that history 
will record no such service to civilization in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by an individual officer of State, since the somewhat tenta- 
tive pronouncement of President Monroe, as has just been ren- 
dered by Secretary Boot. 



Saturday, September 1. Mr. Bryan's Candidate for President. 

Viewing from afar his native land, Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan, by nature optimistic, detected unmistakable signs of the 
growth of an altruistic spirit in the hearts of his unduly well- 
to-do countrymen. To the mere making of large contributions to 
even laudable purposes, he observed in a recent conversation, he 
attaches no great importance; but the apparent seeking by the very 
rich of ways so to employ a portion of their excess as to accomplish 
the greatest good he regards as most significant. Their difficulty 
lies less in intent than in ignorance. They, or at least many of 
them, really wish to set a praiseworthy example by beginning a 
voluntary distribution of wealth; but their habit of mind forbids 
contemplation of any method that might involve waste. The 
danger of becoming a victim of imposition is also a constant 
deterrent against experimentation. A beaten path lighted by ex- 
perience would be highly appreciated; but none can be found; 
the cultivation of the habit of giving is too recent. Suggestions 
can be had in plenty, of course, from those who have only advice 
to give, but only as a rule to be pronounced worthless by the 
stronger and perhaps narrower judgment of the accumulator and 
possessor. Opinions surely do differ greatly in such matters. 
There is scarcely a touch of similarity, for instance, between those 
of our greatest givers. The reader doubtless has particular views; 
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so have we; so has Mr. Bryan; so has everybody. Mr. Bryan's, 
by the way, both because of their novelty and of his exceptional 
personal prominence at this time, possess a peculiar interest. In 
giving at all, he maintains, one should give his best, and in the 
cases of successful builders of great properties or " captains of 
industry," as they are called, brains and experience, not the mere 
money product thereof, fill the requirement. Moreover, to be 
effective, one must be free and must be known to be free. Keduc- 
ing the theory to practical application, Mr. Bryan hopes to live to 
see the day when a man who has acquired wealth by personal 
energy will divest himself of all interest in properties affected in 
any way by legislation, and invest the entire proceeds in the bonds 
of his country. Then there could be no question of singleness 
of purpose or of interests, sentimental or pecuniary, and the 
exceptional talent already demonstrated by notable success in 
private endeavor could be applied in such a way as to produce the 
maximum of results. There would be no pecuniary sacrifice — 
only a transfer of moneys invested into other and better securities, 
although at a lower rate of interest, for moral effect. This is 
the time of all times in history, to Mr. Bryan's mind, when the 
Nation needs as its President a man combining the splendid 
executive capacity proven by the upbuilding of a great industry 
with the altruistic spirit manifested by an act definitely and 
conclusively establishing his sincerity. In the conversation al- 
luded to, Mr. Bryan added that he would a thousand times rather 
help to elect a man thus equipped than become President him- 
self. It was impossible to resist the temptation to suggest that 
if all of our industrial captains should yield to the allurements, 
there would not only not be enough government bonds to go 
around, but too little money left in private investment to keep 
the cars running and the factories going. It suffices to add that, 
while evincing full appreciation of this danger, Mr. Bryan did not 
seem to regard it as imminent. We have no hesitation, therefore, 
in submitting the proposal for the respectful consideration of those 
who may be concerned. 



Monday, September S. The Power of Sentiment. 

What is the impulse that causes wide-spread protestation 
against changes in spelling? There is nothing revolutionary in 
the proposal. Comparison of the words of Chaucer with those 
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now used shows the extent of evolution wrought by time without 
arousing resentment. Indeed, the fact is universally recognized 
that a language, like a human being, must undergo constant 
change or cease to live. Moreover, all admit that the spelling 
of hundreds of English words is not only unnecessarily confusing, 
but really absurd. And yet, as we have seen recently, an at- 
tempt to effect a general simplification or even a minor modifica- 
tion invariably incites a storm of disapproval. Why ? Advocates 
of the so-called reform insist that all reason supports their effort 
and that opposition, therefore, must rest necessarily upon prej- 
udice. But this is assertion rather than argument, and capable 
of use with equal force by the other side. We wonder if senti- 
ment does not lie closer to the root of the antagonism than either 
reason or prejudice. Language itself becomes a part of one's being 
almost as early as love, and is cherished accordingly. The written 
word lags behind the one spoken, but soon becomes as dear. Even 
the reformers pause before reverence and inconsistently retain 
the " u " in " Saviour," while eliminating it from other words 
of like ending. It is a pretty saying that a rose by another name 
would smell as sweet, but it is not true. Mary Jane would not be 
Mary Jane if called Maud, and nobody would recognize John ad- 
dressed as Clarence. The r&formers seem to establish the right- 
fidness of their cause and the absurdity of opposition by noting 
the evolution in spelling in the short time that has elapsed since 
this inscription was written for the most famous of known tomb* : 

" Good frend, for Iesvs sake forbeare, 
To digg the dust encloased heare; 
Blese be y« man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones." 

But who would manifest the daring or have the heart to suggest 
the change of a single letter? 



Ttjesdat, September -4- Optimism Regaining Sway. 

We are really becoming optimistic. A year ago the country 
seemed to be a veritable den of iniquity. As exposure succeeded 
exposure, scandal had followed scandal so rapidly that one was 
left gasping for breath. Yellow journals could not be printed in 
sufficient numbers to satisfy the avidity of the masses. A muck- 
rake had become the sole requisite of success in the making of 
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periodicals. Ignorance vied with irresponsibility in desperate 
reaching for notoriety, in emulation of a conscienceless gambler 
who had blazed a lurid way. Shame was written upon honest 
countenances; depression rested upon the American spirit; the 
very atmosphere was surcharged with portent. There came no 
sudden change, but with almost mechanical certainty the clouds 
lifted one by one, until at last it seems safe to declare that sanity 
has resumed its wonted sway. The period has been one of ex- 
cessive trial but of inestimable service. Now, with a sigh of 
relief, the intelligent, patriotic citizen begins to feel satisfied that 
the greatest of evils in our business and political being have been 
revealed, and he can join with his fellows in demanding correction, 
not in haste or passion, but soberly, rationally, insistently. Al- 
ready it is evident that mere negative virtue will no longer fill 
the requirement of political preferment; exceptional and proven 
high-mindedness is exacted, as the autumn elections will surely 
demonstrate. So, too, in business is apparent a deeper sense of 
personal responsibility and keener appreciation of the value of a 
fair name. To be honest rather than smart has become good form. 
Hence the gradual but obvious yielding of pessimism to a feeling 
almost buoyant. Presently, having taken our severe lesson per- 
manently to heart and sternly resolved that never again shall arise 
the need of such another, we may, by the grace of God, be per- 
mitted again to see the sun in all its pristine glory. 



